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English Notes: A Rake and Unknown Work, Being a Reply to 
Charles Dickens's . "American Notes." With Critical Comments by 
Joseph Jackson and George H. Sargent. Lewis M. Thompson, New 
York, 1920. 8vo, pp. 182. Portraits. 

Notwithstanding the criticism created by the publication of "American 
Notes," by Charles Dickens, very few of the many replies have been 
reprinted in book form. By some curious accident the most interesting 
reply of all has until recently escaped notice — "English Notes, j in- 
tended for | Very Extensive Circulation! | By | Quarles Quickens, Esq. I 
Boston: | Published at the Daily Mail Office. | 1842. | " A decade or 
more ago a dilapidated copy of this pamphlet of 16 pages, small quarto, 
was purchased in Philadelphia and eventually acquired by Mr. Joseph 
Jackson, who, after careful reading, "was convinced that the writer 
was posing as a person of less than ordinary literary attainments, 
while he occasionally forgot the part he was playing and displayed 
remarkable genius." That point will be readily conceded by anyone 
who has the good fortune to possess a copy of Mr. Thompson's reprint. 
Mr. Jackson, after studying the subject with great care, came to the 
conclusion that the pamphlet was written by Edgar Allan Poe, who 
used the pseudonym of "Quarles" in publishing "The Raven." Mr. 
Jackson in his foreword to this reprint sets out in tabular form his 
reasons for attributing it to Poe, and they are weighty ones. There 
is no record of Poe having asserted his claim to its authorship, but 
there are traces of certain characteristics of his that distinguish his 
writings. 

PlTBLICATIONS OF THE GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Vol. VII, No. 3. Philadelphia, 1920. 

This is the third and concluding number of Volume VII of the 
publications of the Society, and it is not exceeded in interest and 
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authority by any published. In addition to the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Report of the Society, the contributed articles comprise "Hendrick 
Van Leuvenigh of ' New Castle County, Delaware, and Some of His 
Descendants," J. Granville Leach; "Pennsylvania Gravestone Inscrip- 
tions"; "Norriton Presbyterian Church," by Prof. Addams S. McAl- 
lister; "Lower Burying Ground, Brandywine Manor Presbyterian 
Church, Chester County," by Mrs. Linwood L. Bighter; "Seceder Bury- 
ing Ground, Presbyterian Church, Brandywine Manor," by Mrs. Linwood 
L. Righter; "Seventh Day Baptist, French Creek, Chester County," by 
C. Howard Colket; "Abstract of Wills and Administrations of Alle- 
gheny County, Registered at Pittsburgh, Pa.," by Miss Mary Ellison 
Wood; "Abstracts of New Jersey Commissions, Civil and Military, 
from Liber A. A. A. of Commissions in the Secretary of State's Office 
at Trenton," by Mrs. Harry Rogers and Mrs. A. H. Lane; "Records of 
All Saints Parish, Frederick Co., Maryland," by Miss Mary Ellison 
Wood; "Early Minutes of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends," 
and Bible records of the following families: Atherton, Carter Biddle, 
Henshaw, Robert Laning, Mullett, McKeehan, Rev. Joshua Williams, 
D.D., Sands-Oliver-Nyce, Turner-Williams. 
A very full index has been prepared. 

Yeab Book of the Pennsylvania Society, 1920. Edited by Barr 
Ferree, Director of the Society. New York, 1920, 8vo, pp. 172. Illus- 
trated. 

This admirably compiled record of the Pennsylvania Society in New 
York is literally packed with data of interest to its members, as well 
as the general reader. The account of the luncheon given by the 
Society to His Eminence, Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, in October of 
1919, was an exceptionally successful function. The address of welcome 
of Charles M. Schwab, President of the Society, and that of Hon. George 
W. Wickersham on presenting to the Cardinal the gold medal of the 
Society, and the impressive, responsive address of His Eminence, will 
long be remembered by the members and their guests who were present. 

The League of Nations at Work. By Arthur Sweetser. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1920. 12mo, pp. 215. Price, $1.75. 

In this book Mr. Sweetser, who is a firm believer in the League of 
Nations, and was a member of the Peace Commission in Paris and 
also of the Provisional Secretariat in London, has seen its genesis, 
growth and operation, and what it has accomplished. It has created a 
permanent international Executive Staff, is organizing a World Court, 
has held a world Labor Conference of forty nations, accepted the pro- 
tection of millions of minority races, and devised plans for disarmament 
and international health protection. It has been written from a partial 
point of view. 

An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of Eng- 
land. By Prof. Edward P. Cheyney. Revised Edition. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1920. 12mo, pp. 386. Illustrated. Price, $2.60. 

In this revised edition of Prof. Cheyney's helpful text-book, atten- 
tion is called to the following changes and additions: The portion of 
the book covering the period since 1820 has been completely reshaped 
in order to emphasize the transition from individualism in industry to 
combined action on the part of both workers and employers. Two en- 
tirely new chapters deal respectively with the liberal influence in 
English industrial life prior to 1906 and the democratic influence from 
1906 to 1920; the account considers: the entrance of the Government 
into the economic field and of the Trade Unions into politics, legisla- 
tion for social reform, national insurance, trade boards, the advance 
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of the Labor Party, National Guilds, the Whitley Councils, and the 
present relation between industrial and political life. 

The History of Valley Forge. By Henry Woodman. John U. 
Francis, Sr., Oaks, Penna., 1920. 8vo, pp. 156. Illustrated. 

Edward Woodman, father of the writer of the letters under notice, 
was a soldier of the North Carolina Continental Line; spent the winter 
at Valley Forge with his regiment, and was finally mustered out of 
the army, on the Hudson, in August of 1782. With two companions 
he started on foot for his home, a visit to Valley Forge, to see what 
changes had taken place in the encampment and renew old acquaintances 
being part of the program. After a few days' sojourn there Woodman 
was taken down by a serious illness and his companions were forced 
to leave him in care of the family of Abijah Stephens. On his re- 
covery he decided to locate permanently at Valley Forge, obtained 
employment, and about five years later married Sarah Stephens, a 
daughter of his benefactor. Their third son, Henry Woodman, was 
the author of the Letters. "My mother," states Woodman, "at the 
time of the encampment was in her nineteenth year, resided with her 
father, whose farm was within the limits of the camp. . . . Often in 
tihe days of my childhood I have listened with deep interest to the 
relation of events of that period, from neighbors who had witnessed 
the same things .... and I used to accompany my father as he trav- 
ersed the ground of the encampment where the foundations of the 
huts, the fortifications and breastworks were still visible, and listened 
to him while pointing out some particular objects. Impressions were 
then made upon my mind never to be forgotten." At the age of 55 
years, Henry Woodman was induced to prepare for publication his 
recollections of the Camp, and in a series of 32 letters they appeared 
in the Bucks County Intelligencer. Since the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania acquired the site of the encampment, the republication of 
Woodman's letters has been so general that his descendants have printed 
them in book form with illustrations. Everybody interested in the 
encampment at Valley Forge will find it helpful in their researches. 

List of Philadelphia. Silversmiths and Allied Artificers from 
1682 to 1850. By Maurice Brix. Philadelphia, 1920. 8vo, pp. 125. 
Privately printed. 

The object of this work has been to give a list of the silversmiths 
of Philadelphia from 1682 to 1850, to meet the many inquiries on the 
subject, and to this end public and private collections, as well as the 
advertisements in the local newspapers, directories and other sources, 
have been examined. It will be recognized as being the most com- 
plete and authentic of its kind published. For easy reference it has 
been arranged in alphabetical order. At the end of the book will be 
found an Appendix containing the names of silversmiths outside of 
Philadelphia, which are not contained in any other lists. It should 
be stated that the author has in preparation a more comprehensive 
work, illustrated with photographs of the Philadelphia silversmiths' 
marks and work. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of Thomas Sully, Artist (1783- 
1872 ) . By Edward Biddle and Mantle Fielding. Royal Square octavo, 
illustrated with engraved portrait of the artist, and numerous photo- 
gravure illustrations of his paintings. Limited edition, 450 copies. 
Subscription price $15.00. Large paper edition, 50 signed copies, price 
$35.00. 

This important work, which will soon be ready for publication, will 
give the career of Mr. Sully as an artist, and a catalogue of the works 
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of this tireless painter accurately described, giving dates, size, price 
paid to the artist, and where possible short biographical notes of the 
sitters, and present ownership of the pictures. About 2059 portraits, 
61 miniatures, and 543 subject-paintings have been noted. 

In Old Pennsylvania Towns. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. Svo, pp. 352. 32 Illustra- 
tions. Price $5.00 net. 

Miss Wharton, whose books on Colonial and historic subjects have 
had such a wide vogue, here presents in a series of delightful chronicles 
the picturesque side of these Pennsylvania villages and towns> — their 
quiet streets, "soft embowered in trees," and their old houses with 
lovely porticos and modest yet beautiful entrances. She intersperses 
her narrative with sketches and stories of the inhabitants, and of the 
social life, the quaint charm of the Moravians and Mennonites, as 
well as the sparkle of gayer circles in such places as Chambersburg, 
Lancaster, Wilkes-Barre, Carlisle, and other towns, where the social 
life was intimate with that of Philadelphia, New York, and other 
large cities. We meet in Miss Wharton's pages notable families and 
personages who played an important part in the development of the 
United States, as well as in that of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
which makes this volume a valuable addition to the literature of men, 
women, manners, customs, and of the social life of earlier days. It is nat- 
urally replete with entertaining information for the tourist, who may be 
tempted by the wonderful highways in Pennsylvania to visit these 
old towns, which, as Miss Wharton develops in the course of her narra- 
tive are quite individual in their characteristics. 

A Book About Autographs. By Simon Gratz. William J. Campbell, 
publisher, 1731 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 1920. Illustrated. Price 
$10.00 net delivered. 

Mr. Gratz, by common consent of collectors and dealers, is acknowl- 
edged to be America's foremost expert on autographs, and has one 
of the finest private collections in the United States. The book contains 
a history of all the famous collections of America and Europe, with the 
prices realized for important autographs when the collections were dis- 
persed. There are chapters on: The taste for collecting autographs; 
The qualities that determine the value of autographs; The various ways 
in which collections have been formed: Concerning spurious or false 
autographs; Some noted European collections of the olden and recent 
times; Collectors and private collections in the United States; Public 
collections of autographs; The migration and pedigree of autographs. 
The book also contains a valuable series of Appendices, consisting of 
official lists of the members of the various American Representative 
bodies, such as the Delegates to the Stamp Act Congress; the Conti- 
nental Congress; first Congress under the Constitution; Presidents of 
the Continental Congress; Revolutionary Cabinets; Signers of the 
Declaration; Generals of the Revolution; Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
of the United States; Speakers of the House; some of them for the 
first time collected. The edition is strictly limited to 500 numbered 
copies, printed on Old Stratford paper, illustrated with numerous por- 
traits and facsimiles, and bound in dark blue buckram, lettered in gilt, 
with gilt top and uncut edges. 

Labor's Crisis: An Employee's View of Labor Problems. By 
Sigmund Mendelsohn. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. Pp. 
171. Price $1.50. 

The question of labor reform is taken up by this employer from the 
employer's point of view. He analyzes labor's propositions to remedy 
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the existing unrest, argues that the labor scarcity is not entirely due 
to decrease in the number of laborers, and suggests many effects of 
the unrest itself on production and on labor. It is a thoughtful study 
by a keen, open-minded employer, contributing to one of the most 
important discussions of the day. 

The Constitutional History of the Louisiana Pubchase, 1803- 
1812. By Everett Somerville Brown, Ph.D., Berkeley, Calif. 8vo, pp. 
248. 

This interesting monograph on a striking feature in the history of 
the United States, is Volume X of the University of California Publica- 
tions in History. Prof. Brown has added many important details to 
the printed accounts of United States history: for instance he has 
given for the first time the detailed story of the Senate debate on the 
Breckinridge Bill. Then, too, there is much to be learned of the struggle 
between correct theory and actual practice in government from tracing 
Jefferson's plans for the settlement and government of Louisiana. The 
status of the inhabitants of territories — so fruitful a theme for contro- 
versy even to the present day; the control of slavery and the slave 
trade by Congress, set forth with startling bitterness in the Senate 
debate on the Breckinridge Bill, and the Indian and land questions, inci- 
dental to American westward expansion, all have new light shed upon 
them. This study has been confined principally to the lower part of 
the province purchased from France, which was organized as Orleans 
Territory and which later entered the Union as the State of Louisiana. 

The Lincoln Highwat in Pennsylvania. By Bobert Bruce. 

How the primitive road cut in 1758 by General John Forbes across the 
Alleghany Mountains of Western Pennsylvania, enabling his army to 
take Fort DuQuesne, was in course of time connected with the old 
Provincial Highway from Philadelphia to Lancaster, making the first 
through route from the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers to the Ohio, 
is told with interesting detail by Robert Bruce in the opening chapter 
of a new volume, "The Lincoln Highway in Pennsylvania." Later, as 
travel and commerce increased, the old Provincial Boad formed the 
basis of the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike, the earliest improved 
thoroughfare of its length in the United States. The identity of these 
old original units has long since been lost, and the Philadelphia-Pitts- 
burgh route now comprises about 10 per cent, of a great transcontinental 
line. But no other equal mileage along that great thoroughfare from 
coast to coast compares with this section, in the Keystone State, for 
historical associations. On the way out of Philadelphia toward the 
west may still be found the largest number of well-preserved old taverns, 
for the same distance, in the entire country. General Anthony Wayne 
was born within about a mile of the route, and was buried in the 
cemetery of "Old St. Davids at Radnor," less than two miles away 
from it. Valley Forge is distant only about four miles as one passes 
through Devon, and many make this wonderfully interesting side-trip. 
Both branches of the Brandywine are crossed, only a few miles above 
the field where the battle was fought. The route passes almost directly 
through Gettysburg, and from Gettysburg to Chambersburg the traveler 
runs over the same roads that were used by the Confederate forces 
on their march toward the world-famous battlefield. A few miles beyond 
Chambersburg the mountain ranges begin and the route takes on an 
entirely different aspect; echoes of stage-coach and freight- wagon days 
become clearer, and more old taverns attract attention. Then, almost 
before one is aware, begins the descent into the Ohio Valley at Pitts- 
burgh, and by an interesting side-trip from Turtle Creek, just before 
entering the "East End" of Pittsburgh, one may run through Braddock 
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and pass over the ground where General Braddock's army was defeated 
in July 1755. 

To catch these interesting phases, through a perspective of more than 
a hundred and fifty years, and weld them into a consecutive narrative, 
broadened to comprehend and describe the great route of today, an 
integral part of the highway transportation system between the Middle 
Atlantic seaboard and the Central West, is a task of magnitude, to be 
undertaken only by a careful student and patient compiler. All this 
has been done in a volume of convenient size, almost overflowing with 
appropriate illustrations and maps. 

For sale at $1.50 per copy of the author, Robert Bruce, Clinton, 
Oneida County, New York. 

Taft Papers on League of Nations. Edited by Theodore Marburg, 
M.A., LL.D., and Horace E. Flack, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1920. 8vo, pp. 340. Price $4.50. 

The League of Nations is the greatest proposition before the world 
today, and William Howard Taft is a foremost authority upon it. 
This collection of his papers groups in order the speeches, and the 
correspondence, especially with the White House, on points involved 
during the famous Senate deadlock. 

Here in the United States, the main attack on the League has been 
on the grounds that it interfered with our sovereignty and with the 
Monroe Doctrine, that it involved abandonment of our traditional policy 
against entangling alliances, and that the country lacked power under 
the Constitution to enter into such a treaty. These objections are fully 
met by Mr. Taft in the papers in his book. 

The Relation of the Judiciaby. to the Constitution. By William 
M. Meigs, Esqr. William J. Campbell, publisher, Philadelphia, 1920. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $2.00. 

Our American Judiciary has always wielded great power, and none 
of its functions has been more distinctive than that of holding laws 
unconstitutional. In defense of this right Mr. Meigs has gathered 
together all that is generally known, and not a little that is new, of 
the beginnings of the system and of the causes that led up to it. Not 
only the judicial decisions about 1787, but some discussions in colonial 
days of the power and duty of judges in the matter, hints of decisions 
of the kind in colonial courts, debates upon the subject among young 
lawyers in the days of the fathers, the quickly growing habit of counsel 
to raise questions of the constitutionality of specific laws in defending 
their clients' rights in the courts — all these evidences, and more, are 
added to the already known decisions of our early constitutional days, 
and to the debates on the Constitution in and out of the Convention 
of 1787. The mass of evidence is absolutely overwhelming. The book 
is a summing up of the case for the judicial power, and the unbiased 
reader will find clearly set forth in its pages how the doctrine took 
its origin in our early history, and grew step by step, as inevitably as 
fate, from causes beyond the control of any one man or set of men. 

The Abmenian Version of Mark: A Sonnet. Together with 
Fairmount Park and Other Poems. By Albert J. Edmunds. Phila- 
delphia: Ideal Press, 3341 Lancaster Avenue. 4°, pp. [xv] + 42. 

Over the grand stairway at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
hangs a life-size portrait of Granville Penn. As was pointed out in The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, 1895, p. 119, he was the first who had the 
courage to print Mark in English with the abrupt ending of the 
oldest manuscripts, Greek, Syriac and Armenian. The present booklet 
reinforces the work of Granville Penn by the sonnet mentioned above, 
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together with a statistical key to the sonnet, printed opposite. Penn's 
name appears in the key as one out of several editors of the New 
Testament who have indicated the difficulty about the end of Mark, 
but none of the others give the actual truncated ending as he does. 
In this he agrees with dated Armenian MSS. from the year 887 (the 
oldest yet found) down to one in the British Museum, penned in the 
fifteenth century. It is the dates of these Armenian MSS. which con- 
stitute the key to the sonnet, ending with the remark: "This mute 
story is almost as tragic as the massacres. Surrounded by powerful 
and unscrupulous churches, the Armenians refused for a thousand years 
to corrupt the Holy Gospel." We cannot go into the well-known prob- 
lem of New Testament Lower Criticism involved. For Philadelphians 
the interest of the volume before us lies in two poems: Fairnvount Park 
and A Vanished Capital. Each poem has historical notes appended, 
and the second one is based on Edmund Hogan's Directory for 1795, 
which is arranged by streets. Both poems were written between 1902 
and 1906, and the former portrays a very different Park from the 
automobile hunting-ground which we know today. In those years the 
Park was a favorite haunt of poets, who could be alone with nature 
in a quiet which former civilizations always kept sacred. The extreme 
dates of the poems are 1880 — 1920, and the author's best for forty 
years are here collected. 

Derelicts: An Account of Ships Lost at Sea in General Com- 
mercial Traffic and a Brief History, of Blockade Runners Stranded 
Along the North Carolina Coast, 1861-1865. By James Sprunt. 
Wilmington, N. C, 1920. Pp. 304. Illustrated. 

The title to this volume is appropriate, as much space is given to 
blockade runners, many of them left as derelicts along the North Caro- 
lina Coast, and as a contribution to the history of blockade running 
during the Civil War is valuable, as so much of it carries the weight 
of first-hand authority. The personal experiences of the author as an 
officer on a number of blockade runners and as a Federal prisoner of 
war are entertainingly related and free from that partizan vituperation 
which mars so much of what has been written on the "War between 
the States." The natural advantages of Wilmington, North Carolina, for 
blockade running were very great, chiefly owing to the fact that there 
were two separate and distinct approaches to Cape Fear River, made it a 
chief port of entry and disposition of war material throughout the 
South. The land defences of the port and its business activities con- 
nected with the blockade necessitated the Federal Government to main- 
tain a large fleet off the Carolina coast. Mr. Sprunt is of the opinion 
that it was the Navy which contributed more than any other arm 
of the Federal forces to the final defeat of the Southern Confederacy. 

The Illinois Country, 1673-1818. By Clarence Walworth Alvord. 
Vol. I. Springfield, 1920. 8vo, pp. 523. Illustrated. 

The Industrial State, 1870-1893. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart and 
Charles Manfred Thompson. Vol. IV. Springfield, 1920. 8vo, pp. 553. 
Illustrated. 

The Modern Commonwealth, 1893-1918. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart 
and John Mabry Mathews. Vol. V. Springfield, 1920. 8vo pp. 544. 
Illustrated. 

These are three of the later volumes of the Illinois Centennial Pub- 
lications, published by authority of the Illinois Centennial Commission 
under the general editorship of Prof. Clarence W. Alvord. The work 
of the editors has been done well; the volumes fill an appropriate place 
in the series and serve a useful historical purpose. All the volumes 
are well indexed and contain bibliographical appendices. 



